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brave answer was, “I am a Christian. There- 
fore I cannot fight!’ Christians need not have 
been understood in China as the pioneers of 
gunboats and bombshells. 

We do not say that Christians before savage 
men would invariably escape masssacre by ab- 
staining from carnal weapons and appealing to 
the protection of the Prince of Peace alone. 
Yet, as a rule, marvellous has been the protec- 
tion of such as have done so. The blood of 
some martyrs of Peace may be expected to fall 
to the ground as the seed of the Church of the 


could spare to pick out the stitches, and undo 
the labor of love. But joy rather than vexa- 
tion was made in the mother’s heart by her 
daughter’s saying, “I tried to help you because 
I love you so!” The little girl in a few hours 
falling ill, the next day she died; and the mother 
keeps that spoiled garment just as her little 
daughter left it, full of those most precious 
errors which she can see only as a legacy of 
love. 

There is one consolation about our imperfect 
work of faith and labor of love, that whereas 
the Almighty can do his own work far better 
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developed to put away childish things, but not 
a childlike spirit towards Him. 

In our zeal for the correctness of doctrine 
and practice let it be for the truth and against 
error unflinchingly, but have no part in personal 
condemnation, till we are able to judge as the 
righteous Judge can of the sincerity and love 
of those who would serve Him. 


Silent Worship. 


Wm. Penn said, “Love silence even of the 
mind.” Another has said. “Silence is the ele- 
ment in which great things fashion themselves.” 
J. R. Miller, of Philadelphia, a minister of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, in his “Silent Times ” 
says, “In Wellesly College a special feature 
of the daily life of the household is the morn- 
ing and evening silent times. Both at the open- 
ing and closing of the day, there is a brief 
period marked by the strokes of a bell, in which 
all the house is quiet. Every pupil is in her 
room. There is no conversation. No step is 
heard in the corridors. The whole great house 
with its thronging life is as quiet as if all its 
hundreds of inmates were sleeping.” . . 

Every true Christian life needs its daily 
silent times when all shall be still, when the 
busy activities of other hours shall cease, and 
when the heart in holy touch shall commune 
with God. One of the greatest needs of Chris- 
tian life in these days is more devotion. Ours 
is not an age of prayer so much as an age of 
work. The tendency is to action, rather than 
to worship; to busy toil rather than to quiet 
sitting at the Saviour’s feet to commune with 
Him.” 

Similar to this custom of Wellesly college 
was that of the excellent Mary Lyon, founder 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary. She required 
each of her pupils to spend a given period of 
each day in their own rooms, in silence; no 
study, no reading even in the Bible except as 
they might wish to refer to a text which had 
impressed their mind, and it has been said she 
was wont to remark “that there were more 
conversions from that silent half hour, than 
from any other religious service.” 


“This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 
When she of Samaria found Him; 

By the patriarch’s well, sitting weary alone, 
With the stillness of noontide around Him. 













“How sublime, yet how simple the homage He taught 
To her, who inquired by that fountain, 

If Jehovah, at Solyma’s shrine would be taught? 
Or adored in Samaria’s mountain? 


“God is a spirit, they who aright 
Would perform the pure worship He loveth, 

In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with delight, 
That Spirit the Father approveth.” 













THE CONVICTION OF THE UNSEEN.—Death is 
a very successful teacher of that faith we all 
long to possess—the conviction of the unseen. 
We may play with the arguments against an- 
other life when our affections are neutral, and 
may even pretend that the case is not proven. 
Let one of our flesh and blood bid us farewell 
and pass within the veil, and reason surrenders 
the place to love. A young child with Christ 
does more to illuminate the other world than 
all the books that ever have been written, and 
it has often come to pass that at the touch of 
this unseen hand, hard and skeptical men have 
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arisen and set their faces toward God, for the 
hope of seeing again a golden head on which 
the sun was ever shining.— Watson. 


younger members, it was unanimously agreed 
that board should be provided free to all who 
may come, whilst in attendance, and steps were 
taken in accordance. 

Sweet harmony, brotherly condescension, and 
a concord of love were experienced amongst 
us, and with all praise to Him, who alone 
is worthy. His presence was felt and known 
amongst us as the crown and glory of our as- 
sembly ; and we parted in brotherly love, again 
to meet next year, if the Lord so will. 

A CANADA FRIEND. 


A Wrong Report of a Bishop and His Tobacco. 


There occurred in a local paper of the 6th 
inst. the following paragraphs: 

“ Mr. President,” said Bishop Stevens at the 
recent General Council of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, in Baltimore, “1 smoke, and I 
shall continue to smoke. I don’t believe the 
use of tobacco is as bad as it has been described; 
I believe it is all a piece of will worship. God 
has never said anywhere that we shall not be 
ministers of his Gospel if we do use it. God 
provided for every need in nature, and I thank 
God for my cigar.” 

In the Episcopal Recorder, immediately fol- 
lowing the date of the General Council, I read 
the detailed report of its action upon the to- 
bacco matter, and there was contained in the 
remarks of Bishop Stevens no such mischievous 
enunciation as that given above. But, furth- 
ermore, the Bishop himself, in writing from 
Wilmington, North Corolina, to the Recorder, 
explains his position in offering an amendment 
to the Canon requiring a pledge from candi- 
dates for the ministry that they refrain from 
the use of all intoxicants as a beverage, and 
from the use of tobacco, saying, it was upon 
the ground of expediency he advocated the 
change, and quoted Paul: “ All things are law- 
ful to me, but all things are not expedient.” 
He then adds (this is over his own signature): 

““My experience is that the judgment of the 
world is against the use of strong drink and 
tobacco as unbecoming to high and holy char- 
acter of the minister of the Gospel. Does it 
not in some degree lessen the respect due the 
minister of the Gospel in a beholder, who sees 
him walk the streets smoking, or go into a 
smoker (assuredly second-class), or take a drink 
at the invitation of a friend? In every such 
case is it not the involuntary feeling of the be- 
holder, a minister of the Gospel should be above 
that? I have heard conductors of railroads 
and many others comment upon the incongruity 
of these things with the ministerial character. 

“T will just remark that under the Gospel 
there would appear to be no difference as touch- 
ing the requirements of ‘high and holy char- 
acter,’ between bishops and ministers gener- 
ally, and so-called laymen. The redeemed of 
the Lord are spoken of as being made by Him 
kings and priests unto God and his Father.” 

Recurring to the debate of the General Coun- 
cil, one of the clerical speakers did “ thank 
God for my cigar,” averring that he had “the 
honor in the use ef it to be associated with 
that noble man, Charles H. Spurgeon;” but, 
alas, this speaker leaned upon a broken reed, 
Friends concurred; and such appointment was | being evidently unaware that the eminent 
made. | Baptist preacher, about three years before his 

As many Friends have to come a great dis-! death, becoming effectually convinced that the 
tance to the Yearly Meeting, and more espe-| practice was doing him harm, and that he had 
cially to encourage the attendance of our! made a great mistake—would have gladly re- 








For “‘ THe FRIEND.” 
Canada Yearly Meeting. 


Canada Yearly Meeting of Friends convened 
on the 26th ult. The number of Friends pres- 
ent was smaller than usual, nor were there 
present any ministering Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings, a favor for which our hearts 
in former years have been truly thankful, but 
He who is Head over all and who by his love 
constrains his servants to visit this portion of 
his heritage, was not unmindful of us to bless 
us by his promised presence, and our hearts 
were renewedly cemented together in the 
bonds of gospel love, and ere its close our souls 
were clothed in garments of gratitude and 
praise to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, who never passes by unheeded the feeblest 
cry of his needy children, but openeth wide his 
hand to scatter blessings in his path. 

Our dear friend, Eliza H. Varney, after a few 
months’ sojourn in California, and amongst the 
Doukhobors in the northwest of Canada, re- 
turned therefrom in time to attend her own 
Yearly Meeting. 

Friends gathered under a deep sense of their 
own unworthiness and inability to do any good 
thing, or to advance the kingdom of God, either 
amongst themselves or the world at large; but 
remembering that help is laid upon one who is 
mighty, and able to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto Him in faith, asking in accord 
with the divine will, the spirit of prayer and 
supplication was poured out, craving assistance 
from on high, and that wisdom essential to per- 
form the purpose of our coming together might 
be vouchsafed. This we humbly believe was 
granted. To Him, and Him alone, be all the 
praise. 

Our epistolary correspondence with our sis- 
ter Yearly Meetings continues to our comfort 
and edification. Harvey H. Haight was led to 
dwell on the necessity of the obedience of faith 
as the only legitimate and indeed essential fruit 
of the work of faith with power ; being itself 
an evidence that our faith is that of the saints, 
of which “ Jesus is,” as He ever was, “ the au- 
thor and finisher.” And since God judgeth ac- 
cording to every man’s work, his approval and 
our acceptance by Him, are sealed to us by the’ 
Holy Spirit, in that peace and joy which He be- 
stows upon his obedient children, who are found’ 
doing their Heavenly Father’s will. It is only 
as we thus come into obedience to Christ’s 
spirit, that God’s purpose in Christ, in giving 
Him as a propitiation for the sin of the world, 
is fulfilled in us ; and this purpose is “to re- 
deem us from all iniquity,” to purify our souls 
through faith. “He is righteous who doeth 
righteousness.” It is the doers of Christ’s law 
written on the heart who are justified of God. 
We are “ Friends” only as we are found keep- 
ing his commandments, obeying his word. 

After serious deliberation Friends came to 
the judgment that the time had come to ap- 
point women Friends also as members of the 
Representative Meeting, with which women 
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called what he had previously said in extenua- 


tion of it. He thereafter gave up smoking al- 
together. 

George Torrance, of Pontiac, Illinois, who 
is Superintendent of the Illinois State Refor- 
matory, in a recent address on “The Relation 
of the Cigarette to Crime,” stated that “cig- 
arettes are destroying and making criminals 
of more boys than are the saloons,” instancing 
the fact that of the 278 boys in his Reforma- 
tory, 256 were cigarette smokers. 

Bishop Fallows, in the debate in the General 
Council, in which he declared for the suggested 
amendment made incidental allusion to this 
startling fact in juvenile criminology. It must 
be remembered that the cigarette was not 
known to our immediate ancestors of only a 
generation ago. Their liberty, mayhap, be- 
comes our indefensible license. The traffic has 
now come to be associated with highly immoral 
accompaniments, of which every tobacco user 
must be cognizant, so that when the cleric, who 
is a parent, “ glories in his cigar” and “ thanks 
God for it,” he may miserably reflect that his 
son will pattern after him with the cigarette, 
and may come even to curse the day when fath- 
erly example led him into the depraving habit. 
I have not forgotten the personal incident of 
my early manhood, thirty years ago, when, 
being in the company of Bishop A. de Schweinitz, 
of the Moravian denomination, he made the re- 
mark that he had forsaken his cigar, because, 
though it might not hurt him, it might bring 
danger to his young son. Herein he had right 
regard for the Scripture (Paul to the Corin- 
thians ) which says: “Take heed lest by any 
means this liberty (or power, in the margin) of 
yours becomes a stumbling block to them that 
are weak. . . . Wherefore, if meat (may 
we not also say, tobacco) make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

Within the space of a month the recent Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Methodists, Methodist- 
Protestants and Reformed Presbyterians have 
adopted or reaffirmed their position concerning 
no tobacco for the ministry. Perhaps in an- 
other four years the reformed Episcopalians 
may be free to go asfar. Meanwhile, without 
waiting for any order in Council, it will be well 
to remember that the price of the indulgence 
in a single five-cent cigar, would keep for a 
whole week an India famine sufferer from dan- 
ger of death by starvation. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 





OFTEN, if we knew the struggles that poor 
weak brothers: are making, criticism would 
give place to sympathy. An incident recently 
occurred on a train which illustrates the 
thought. By the side of a man bowed down 
under a great sorrow was a little girl that 
never ceased crying. Passengers began to 
make remarks and criticise the father and girl. 
Much was said that was unkind. The father 
finally arose and said: “Friends, I know my 
little girl is disturbing you. Iam very sorry; 
I cannot comfort her. Her mother is in her 
coffin in the baggage car. Her poor childish 
heart is broken. Bear with us.” There was 
not a dry eye among the passengers. Com- 
plaining at once ceased. Thus, if we under- 
stood the sorrows of others, our unkind re- 
marks would often be changed to sympathy 
and help.—Zion’s Watchman. 








The Gutenberg Celebration. 


There is no measure by which we can esti- 


mate the influence on civilization of the art of 


printing. By some it has been regarded as the 
greatest invention of man, in its widespread 
effect on human thought and knowledge. Its 
value was at once discovered, as it began to 
hasten the revival of learning that followed the 
long and deep slumber of the Middle Ages. 
The city of Constantinople had just fallen into 
the hands of the Turks, and the Greek learning 
that centered there began to scatter, as men 
of knowledge and scholarship fled throughout 
Europe and carried their learning with them. 
The time had come for a more rapid method 
of producing books than with the pen, and a 
more speedy way of diffusing knowledge. With 
the awakening of the human mind in other di- 
rections, also came the awakening of inventive 
genius. The providence of God was leading in 
this, as certainly as in many of the events that 
followed. That two persons in different places, 
one in Holland and the other in Germany, began 
efforts in the same direction, only shows that 
the inventive spirit was abroad. But we think 
of Gutenberg of Mentz, in Germany, as the 
father of the wonderful art of printing. He 
was the first one to produce a book, printed 
with movable types, that has come down to the 
present time. 

Preparations are now made for a great cele- 
bration in his native country of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of John Guten- 
berg. Itis arepetition of the commonstory of an 
inventor, laboring in obscurity and poverty, to 
give to the world a priceless blessing ; little 
appreciated in his day and yet more and more 
honored as the centuries roll on. He gained 
by his genius neither wealth nor honor, but 
lived in absolute poverty and so overburdened 
by debt that he was soon brought into dishonor. 
The money-lender obtained his secret, and 
finally seized on all his moulds and type and 
rude machinery. But in the face of everything 
he labored on, till the great thought in his mind 
became a reality, that it was possible to print 
the Bible on types, so as to multiply its copies. 
The work was finished in 1456, after many 
years of labor had been spent on it. It was 
called the Mazarine Bible, the first book ever 
printed from movable types. It was called the 
Mazarine Bible, from the Mazarine library in 
Paris, where a copy was found. It was the 
Latin Vulgate version, and only a few copies 
are now in existence. It is eagerly sought 
after by collectors, and the most extravagant 
prices have been paid for a copy of it. One 
copy that had belonged to the library of the 
late Earl of Ashburnham, printed on vellum, 
was sold in 1897, it is said, for $20,000. 

The first rude efforts of Gutenberg were soon 
improved upon by others, and one invention 
has followed another in these intervening cen- 
turies, till we have the modern printing press 
driven by steam or electricity, capable of print- 
ing from the roll of white paper 50,000 daily 
newspapers in one hour, ready to be distributed 
to the readers. Every year the facilities are 
greater for the distribution of knowledge. 

Often has the press been abused and made 
an instrument of evil, but the good that it has 
done outweighs the evil. In the publication 
of the Bible in the languages of earth and in 
the good literature that goes forth, how mighty 
is its power for the good of man! To attempt 





to estimate itis bewildering. Well may honor 
be given to the memory of the man, who is rec- 
ognized as the earliest inventor of the art of 
printing, and well may all the world take time 
to study the evolution of the printing press, in 
the four and a half centuries of its existence. 


—Presbyterian. 
The Boy and His Father. 


BY W. 8S. PHILPOTT. 








Many men do not discover the true relation 
of father and son until it is too late to save the 
boy. But some who have been neglected take 
warning in time, and apply that “love that 
covereth a multitude of sins’—in the boy. Not 
long ago a gentleman related his experience to 
me as follows: 

“Once a friend said to me, ‘Do you know 
that your boy is reading bad books? I said, 
“No, I don’t believe any such thing.’ My friend 
said, ‘Perhaps you would better investigate.’ 
I was inclined to treat the whole matter with 
contempt, for I did not think it possible for 
my boy to be reading bad books without my 
knowing it. Finally, however, I decided that 
common sense is better than pride, and I would 
investigate. So I went to my boy’s room, looked 
over his belongings, and at last, under the mat- 
tress, found the books. I put them back where 
I found them, and hunted up the boy. I said 
to him, ‘ My boy, what kind of books are these 
you have been reading lately?” He was taken 
by surprise, and did not know just what to 
say. So I said to him, ‘I would like to see the 
books. I’ve made up my mind to read the same 
books as you do.’ Finally he stammered out, 
‘Papa, I don’t think you would like those books 
very well.’ I said, ‘I would like to look at 
them. I want your opinion of them.’ 

That threw him into a very peculiar state of 
mind, but we went up to the room, and he 
brought out the books. We sat down side by 
side. I put my arm around him, and as we 
turned the pages of the books I said to him, 
‘Well, what do you think of that? as we looked 
at the pictures and I read here and there a 
sentence. His only reply was, ‘ Well, papa, I 
guess it isn’t very good.’ Then I said to him, 

Lay the books aside, and this evening let us 
come up and read together. I have something 
I want to read to you.’ 

“My boy was delighted. The evening came, 
and we went to his room. I placed the lamp 
beside the bed, and laid down where he had 
lain to read his book. I read a story from the 
Youth’s Companion. Before I had finished he 
had crawled up and was leaning on my side. 
Then I read him a story, with illustrations, from 
Science. When I stopped he laid his head upon 
my shoulder, put his arm around me, and said, 
‘Papa, why can’t I have such reading as that?’ 
As soon as I could control myself—for he had 
shown me that 1 was the sinner—I said, ‘My 
boy, you shall have all you want. Let us go 
down stairs.’ I led the way right down to the 
stock I had lain in, and put out my books and 
papers before him. He looked at them a mo- 
ment, then picked them up and fairly hugged 
them. We soon decided what to do with the 
bad books—we took them out into the back 
yard and burned them. 

“Then and there my boy and I started out 
on a new career. When I can spend the even- 
ings with him, one reads and the other listens. 
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Henceforth my boy and I are going to be con- 
fidential friends, even if it takes a little time 
from business.” 

That father discovered some very important 
and valuable secrets. Would that others would 
set about the same work! Usually, when the 
Christian teacher approaches the wayward boy 
or young man, he finds the boy’s father—by 
his neglect or wrong example, or both—stand- 
ing between him and the boy. Quite frequently 
the father is a professing Christian, and his 
influence decides the boy’s case against relig- 
ious influence. The question is often asked, 
“Why does not the Church reach the boys?” 
and it usually suggests the still more perplex- 
ing question, “How can we reach the fathers, 
and through them the boys?” 

The gentleman referred to above said, “I 
believe God has forgiven my sinful neglect of 
my boy. Henceforth my service of God will 
include a loving and watchful care over the 
precious soul He has committed to me.”— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


—_——— —— 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.”’ 


ADRIFT. 


Out on the shoals of life, 
Braving the tempest’s wrath, 
As it sweeps on, before 
The gloom in its stormy path, 


Is the wreck of a noble barque 
That was launched on the sunny tide, 
With buoyant sails at the eastern gate 
Of manhood’s joy and pride. 


Out on the dark, cold rocks 
Shivered each mast and spar 

Of the ship that sailed thus gladly, 
With the light of hope’s bright star. 


That soul, as clear as the light 
In an hour of temptation fell; 

And its anguish of keen despair 
No tongue or pen can tell. 


Others may sit in their homes 
And ignore drink’s terrible crime, 
But to rise from this grip of death, 
Requires a courage divine. 


’Tis a wife whose bitter tears 
Have withered before her feet, 

The joy of a fair young life 
That was beautiful and sweet. 


Ah; yes, you may sit in your home 
And ignore this pitiful shame, 

But if you were that drunkard's wife, 
You would long for a tongue of flame. 


Out on the shoals of life, 
Crushed by the tempest’s wrath; 
As it sweeps on before 
The death in its gloomy path! 
RACHEL G. STEER. 
TACOMA, O. 





SIMPLY TO SERVE GOD.—Now, let us be quite 
sure that if we do every day just set ourselves 
simply to serve God, to live as his children and 
servants, doing the right thing, crushing down 
the evil and clinging to the good, that it as- 
suredly means growth, a development, a get- 
ting further on’and higher up, step by step, 
nearer to the divine ideal. There are no mile- 
stones on the way to heaven by which you can 
tell how far you have come, or how far you 
must go. But being in the right road, you do 
know where it goes to. “Tired I may be, but 


I will just keep right on.”—Mark Guy Pearse 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 
Sound Words. 


Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me, in faith and love which is in 
Christ Jesus (2 Tim. i: 13). 

In doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned” 
(Titus ii: 7, 8). 

Words are signs of ideas, and if carelessly 
used are liable to lapse from the original idea 
as expressed by the user. In case this has 
taken place it is difficult to gather the true 
meaning of anauthor. The above passages of 
Scripture are quoted from Paul’s epistles to 
two ministers of the gospel, and go to show 
how important he deemed the right use of 
words. Words are closely allied to doctrines, 
and doctrines to practice. Pervert the mean- 
ing of the first, and it becomes easy to vitiate 
the second and the third. 

Dark and thick was the veil drawn over the 
glory of primitive Christianity, until the light 
of Truth almost suffered a total eclipse. And 
the beginning of this gloomy period called the 
dark ages, was ushered in by the abuse of 
words. This has been, and is in our day, a 
favorite net of our watchful and crafty enemy 
whereby to inveigle unwary souls. Many new- 
fangled words of unsettled signification are 
being used now-a-days by lovers of science— 
falsely so called—which is but another name 
for the mind of unregenerate man seeking to 
define the things of God, which alone the Holy 
Spirit can unfold to the understanding; “ for 
the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
spirit of God” and this spirit is only bestowed 
on the willing and obedient ones who hearken 
to its reproofs and follow its guidance. He 
who sends it has the key to the treasure house 
of God, nor does He delegate this to any man. 
All such unsavory words darken the counsel of 
God, and leave the door of the heart unlatched 
for disguised enemies, to enter as though 
friends. 

Now the Book of books for Christian doc- 
trine is, as it ever has been, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, having for its author God’s Holy Spirit, 
for one of its writers declares, “Holy men of 
old spake as they were moved of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is Jesus Christ the eternal Word who was 
with God and was God, who thus declared his 
will to man by his spirit through these men, 
made holy and sanctified by that same spirit, 
that hearing and seeing in his light, they might 
clearly declare his divine will. Jesus Christ 
himself declared of the Spirit of Promise “ He 
shall testify of me,” whilst the Apostle Peter 
declares that it was “ the Spirit of Christ which 
was in the prophets of old who testified before- 
hand, the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow” (1 Peter i: 11). What 
means then the apostle Paul when he defines 
what sound words are, and enjoins Timothy, 
whom he calls his son in the faith, to use 
“ wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 vi: 3)? And to prove their 
use as all essential to the holding of sound 
doctrine, he intimates in the context that false 
teachers, who taught unsound doctrine, used 
unsound words (see verse 3). The Holy Scrip- 
tures are then as originally written the words 
dictated by the Spirit of Christ, which is the 
spirit of prophecy, and as such clearly de- 
clare the Divine will, and bear testimony or 








witness to Christ, the Word, in whom is life, 
and the life in the Word is the light of men 
(John i: 4). The same apostle declares of the 
words he wrote, which being by inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit and a part of Scripture, is true 
of the whole, “these are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye might have life 
through his name” (John xx: 31). 

This testimony or witness of the spirit in 
these holy men of old, was then to lead men to 
Christ Jesus, the only foundation of the saints’ 
faith in all ages of the world, and believing 
(that is through faith in Him) they might have 
life through his name. The apostles were such 
witnesses to Jesus. All true ministers of the 
Gospel, commissioned and empowered by Him, 
going forth in his name, are like witnesses. 
For God’s promise through Joel, quoted by 
Peter on Pentecost’s day (amongst the Jews 
the day of presenting the first-fruits of wheat 
the harbinger of the harvest to come), when 
the prophecy was fulfilled, when God in the 
name of his beloved Son now glorified at the 
right hand of power, poured out his spirit 
upon all flesh, Jews and Gentiles, from every 
quarter of the world ; and Peter under that 
spirit of prophecy there and then declares that 
this promise of God, this gracious outpouring 
of this same Holy Spirit, this spirit of prophecy 
should be not only to them in that day, but “to 
your children, and to all that are afar off; even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call” (Acts 
ii: 39.) And many in our days, believing his 
word of promise, and having sought have found 
it fulfilled to them. 

Are not then all such words spoken under 
the influence of this spirit of Christ, who has 
promised to be by his spirit present always 
with his people, even to the end of the world, 
are not they the prophesyings we are com- 
manded not to despise? Are they not the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and as spoken 
through faith, and heard and received by the 
hearer through the same? They are, as thus 
received, ‘the words of God;” and the vessel 
so used by the Head of the Church is truly a 
minister of the word, having spoken to God’s 
people what he himself has received of God, 
his word, as making known his Divine will 
concerning those to whom the word of God 
thus comes, as it did of old in God’s will and 
time to his people. 

And since the only true testimony to Jesus 
is this spirit of prophecy, need we wonder if the 
same Divine author should in every age of the 
church use the same language of the spirit? 
and give to words a definite meaning, which it 
is neither safe nor expedient for us to depart 
from. To the attentive reader of Holy Scrip- 
ture, with a mind turned towards the Sun of 
Righteousness and enlightened by his rays, 
such indeed is seen, and that plainly, to be the 
case. 

(To be continued.) 

SENTIMENTALLY we may feel, and lightly we 
may say, “To err is human, to forgive divine,” 
but we never taste the nobility and divinity of 
forgiving till we forgive and know the victory 
of forgiveness over our sense of being wronged, 
over mortified pride and wounded sensibilities. 
Here we are in living touch with Him who turns 
his back upon the past and bids us journey with 
Him into goodness and gladness, into newness 
of life.—Forward. 


